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THE REPOSITORY. 
FYROM A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED TALES, ENTITLED 
‘© TRAITS OF VIRTUE.” 
THEODORE ROLAND. 
The story I am about to relate is made up 
of incidents, rather than of adventures, and of course 
it is the more difficult to give interest to the illus- 
tration. During my residence in *****, I became 
deeply interested in the character of a mere lad, 
who wasan apprentice to a wealthy mechanic in the 
country village where | lived. I believe this inter- 
est originated in the romantic expression of his 
countenance ; but it was daily augmented by per- 
sonal observation, and the knowledge I accidental- 
ly gained of his most singular habits. His master, 
it seems, had become a resident of the village when 
this Theodore Roland was about ten years of age.— 
From that time, far from mingling with the lads of 
the neighborhood, he had sedulously avoided them, 
and remained alike solitary and peculiar. His in- 
dustry in his master’s service was unparalleled ; and 
if a holiday was allowed him in common with his 
fellow-apprentices, he immediately sought for em- 
ployment elsewhere, during his allotted hours of 
freedom. Meanwhile he was never known to ex- 
pend a particle of the little savings he thus acquired, 
and the boys in the village generally gave him the 
nickname of Hunks Indeed, it was natural to sup- 
pose that avarice was the real cause of these habits, 
and yet his fellow-apprentices declared, that “ when 
his money was not in danger, he was the most oblig- 
ing fellow in existence.’ His countenance, too, 
was calculated to inspire a strong prepossession in 
his favor. There was in it something of reserve, 
which however seemed rather assumed than natu- 
ral. When an interesting subject was discussed be- 
fore him, he would lift his dark eye to the speaker, 
when it would flash with all the brilliancy of an ar- 
dent and intelligent spirit. At other times, when 
accident threw him into a scene of hilarity, transient 
guiety sometimes lighted up his features, and he 
then displayed a fund of pointed and original hu- 
mour. Yet it was only for a moment: a settled 
Shade again passed over his countenance, and he 
became silent and reserved. For some time, I was 
Utterly unable to form any decided opinion of this 
‘maccountable vouth ; yet by some impulse, equal- 























ly unaccountable, I was still led on to observe him 
with the strictest scrutiny. At times, when I saw 
the pensive fixedness of his features, I would men- 
tally exclaim : Is it possible that so young a spirit 
can have been so deeply wounded ? No: the idea 
savoured too much of romance. I knew he was 
treated with the utmost kindness by his master ;— 
and again I would come to the unwelcome conclu- 
sion that his singularities originated in a gloomy 
temperament, and a heart contracted by the breath 
of avarice. I was at length convinced that our young 
Hunks was altogether undeserving of the name thus 
gratuitously bestowed. 1 know not whether plea- 
sure or surprise was my predominant sensation,when 
Iheard a maimed beggar invoking a blessing on the 
head of this interesting youth. However, it re- 
moved every unfavorable impression, and from that 
time “ Nay, brother, said Caroline, now you are 
going to be too concise. Let me hear all the par- 
ticulars of the beggar ; a woman listens with inter- 
est to the most minute circumstances.”--Well, then, 
he was sitting on a bank by the road side when I 
first saw him, and was at some distance from me.— 
At the same moment I beheld Theodore Roland 
crossing the adjoining fields and advancing towards 
him with a hurried step. Bounding like a deer over 
the intervening fences, he reached the poor wretch, 
while I was yet sume paces distant, and having 
thrown something in his hat, disappeared in a mo- 
ment. ‘ God bless you,’ said the mendicant, ‘and 
may you neverhave to ask for charity !’ But Theo- 
dore was gone ere the benediction was finished, 
and I new addressed the miserable man with some 
inquiries respecting his situation. His story was a 
‘* Tale of Sorrow,” and his mangled limbs were a 
mournful attestation of its truth. They had all been 
broken by a fall from the roof of a building, and 
after lingering on through months of indescribable 
suffering, he was begging his way to his native state. 
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‘ Ah!’ said the poor man, as he finished his little nar- 
rative, and discovered that he had awakened my 
compassion—‘ Ah, Sir, your pity is far more sooth- 
ing to my feelings than your alms. I sometimes 
meet with those who bestow neither. Yet God 
has not forsaken me, and I have abundant reason to 
be thankful.’ He then raised himself on his crutch- 
es and proceeded some paces on his journey :— 
when, suddenly turning, he asked. ‘Do you know 
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the youth, sir, who left me a few minutes ago ”?— | 


‘Very well,’ Lreplied. ‘Oh, then,’ he exclaimed, 


with that wild and peculiar energy which misfor- 


tune gives to the language of her victims, ‘ Oh, 


then, bear him my thanks ; and tell him the recol- 
lection of his kindness will be a light on the dark- 
ness of my path. 1 will pray for him when lying on 
my bed of straw, and God will rgmember him in the 
hour of his utmost need.’ ‘I will bear your mes- 
sage,’ L replied ‘ with pleasure, and I rejoice that 


my young friend has given you assistance.” ‘Oh,’ | 


said the mendicant, ‘ it is not the alms he has given 


me, great as is my need : but, like you, sir, he has | 
shewn me pity, and shielded me from the scoffs of 


his youthful companions.’ I had insensibly ap- 
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proached him while he was speaking, and without 
interrupting his story, I motioned him toa seat again 
on the bank. He still proceeded : ‘In the village 
yonder, I passed a number of ‘ner, who were erect- 
ing a building. I solicited a few cents to purchase 
a loaf of bread, being faint with hunger. They flung 
me some pieces of silver, but ere I stooped to pick 
them up, their bitter taunts awakened my dormant 
pride, which I hoped affliction had extinguished ; 
and telling them I could not accept their bounty, I 
turned from them with a swelling heart. At that 
moment the youth, you saw, sprang from a scaffold 
where he was at work, and picking up the scattered 
money, he forcibly put it into my hand. ‘ Do not 
refuse it,’ he said ; ‘ these men are not so unfeeling 
asthey seem. For myself, lam only an apprentice, 
but perhaps I shall see you again, and can then add 
a trifle.’ He turned from me, and though I could 
not thank him, I inwardly prayed for his happiness 
as I proceeded on my weary way. Being fatigued, 

I sat down here to rest, when I again saw him cross 

ing the fields from the village. He brought me 

these pieces of silver, and was out of sight ere I 

could thank him for the unexpected donation. Oh, 

sir, my thanksare indeed powerless ; but the bless- 

ing of him that is ready to perish will be recorded 

in Heaven.’ I wrung the grateful beggar by the 

hand, and we separated. Deeply affected by his 
sufferings, I was still delighted with the active be- 
nevolence of Theodore. This, then, said I, is the 

youthful miser, whose imaginary avarice has so 
deeply stigmatized his name. How silent and se- 
cret are the votaries of genuine humanity! From 
this period I had an ardent desire for a more inti- 
mate knowledge of so interesting a character, but 
my endeavours to obtain it were ineffectual. 1 was 
seven years his senior; and yet I posted myself whole 
days at his elbow, and talked to him with the fami- 
liarity of a brother. It was all in vain. I could elicit 
no symptoms of reciprocal regard, though he always 
treated me with the most invariable politeness.— 
Fate at length assisted me. An epidemic fever rag- 
ed in the village, and Theodore was among the ear- 
liest sufferers; I was one of the very few who es- 
caped ; and, of course, | was bound in gratitude for 
so signal a blessing, to devote my time exclusively 
to the service of the sick and dying. On visiting 
Theodore, I found him in a most deplorable situa- 
tion. His master, with all his family, and a number 
of apprentices and journeymen, were lying all in 
the same house ; and scanty indeed was the atten- 
tion that a hireling nurse paid to either. But The- 
odore, who lay in a remote apa nt, was utterly 
neglected. I found him slone, Man the delirious 
agony of a scorching fever, calling for water, and 
dashing his vials of medicine in pieces. I now sta 
tioned myself in his room and paid him every neces- 
sary attention. His fever, which was very violent, 
soon reached its crisis, and after some hours of pain- 
ful suspense, I had the satisfaction of hearing that 
he wus on the recovery. He had an excellent con- 
stitution, and now recovered rapidly, His gratitude 
for my care was unbounded, and his speaking eye 
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now followed me with the most flattering expres- 
sion of attachment. Medicine being no longer ne- 
cessary, sometimes left him to attend the other 
invalids of the village ; and having one day been 
absent some hours, I found him on my return, lying 
dressed and senseless on the floor. Inexpressibly 
shocked, I used every exertion to restore him, and 
soon succeeded. ‘ Theodore,’ said I, ‘what have 
you been doing ? Why dof find you thus” ‘ Par- 
don me, my friend,’ he replied, ‘I have been im- 
prudent, but I thought myself much stronger. I 
had a duty to perform—a letter to finish—I rose 
for the purpose of writing.’ ‘Well, I said, you are 
now apprised cf your weakness and must be more 
prudent hereafter : at present you must not exhaust 
yourself by speaking.’ The next morning he call- 
ed me to his bedside, and observing that he could 
now confide every thing to my friendship, he told 
me that he had yet another favor to ask, which by 
tranquillizing his feelings would certainly accelerate 
his recovery. ‘1 begun a letter to my father,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ the evening I was taken ill, and am now 
unable to finish it. It is a long time since I have 
written to my beloved parent, as I wished to make 
out a little sum of money which I intended to en- 
elose. Ihad just accomplished it, and cannot bear 
to defer the transmittal of it any longer. Will you 
finish my letter? You can imitate my hand, and 
my father may remain ignorant of my illness.’ ‘I 
will do it immediately,’ I replied, and was rising 
for that purpose, when he again detained me. ‘ The 
situation of my poor father,’ he continued, ‘is pe- 
culiarly painful. Ob, my friend, though I can dis- 
guise nothing from you, yet even now, when exces- 
sive debility blunts every other feeling, I cannot, 
without pain, tell you that my father is a pauper.’ 
Theodore uttered this with an effort that brought 
a crimson flush over his pale cheek—but it soon 
passed away, and he proceeded: ‘ My father was 
once affluent ; but the wheel of fortune is continu- 
ally revolving, and ere I had attained my ninth 
year, he was reduced to the possession of a small 
farm. This, however, would have been enough, 
had misfortune pursued him no farther ; but his cup 
of affliction was to be completely. full. He buried 
my mother, to whom he was most tenderly attach- 
ed ; and before the balm of time had in any degree 
reconciled him to this afflictive dispensation, a fall 
from his horse shattered his leg in so miserable a 
manner, that after months of lingering torment, it 


was at length amputated. During this season of 


suffering, he was under the necessity of contracting 
debts, which he had no means of discharging but 
by selling his farm. This was done, and physicians, 
nurses, &c. were fortunately paid to the uttermost 
farthing. ‘The consummation of his trials was now 
at hand. The house he was preparing to leave took 
fire, and the remnant of his little property was whol- 
ly destroyed. MifMfuther had, that falal day, sent 
me some distance onan errand. It was late at night 
when I returned, and the house was then in flames. 
T rushed in, and with a preternatural strength, for 
I was scarcely turned of nine, I dragged my poor 
father from his bed and supported him through the 
flames. Long suffering had rendered his sleep 
profound; and not having expected my return till 
morning, he looked upon it all asa frightful dream. 
We were scarcely in safety, when the flames raged 





apple, she dismissed him, smiling out of the room; 


in every direction. I would have re-entered the 
house, but my father forcibly withheld me. Our 
neighbors came running, but their proffered assis- 
tance was unavailing : the roof had fallen in. We 
were now thrown on the world, and my sick, help- 
less and degraded father was, soon after this, liter- 
ally sold by the county to the lowest bidder. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
ne SES 
LILY OF ANNANDALE. 

Miss Spencz’s tale of the ‘ Lily of Annandale,’ 
is a tragic love story of the Scottish border and con- 
tiguous parts of Cumberland. A short extract, com- 
prising the final sentences of the ‘ Lily of Annan- 
dale,” will afford a specimen of Miss Spence’s style, 
and of the tone of feeling which her volumes dis- 
cover :— 

* Many years had rolled away, and all recollection 
of Fleming was lost, except when Helen’s disastrous 
story was revived, and her grave was vigited by the 
curious traveller, who heard, with tearful eye, the 
melancholy fate of one so young and beautiful. 

‘It was more than twenty years after these tragi- 
cal events took place, that a stranger, wrapt in a 
cloak, was seen bending with feeble steps, wasted 
form, and haggard eyes towards the grave of Helen. 

‘A peasant, passing homeward,with curious gaze, 
noticed his steps, as another stranger, of more hum- 
ble guise, appeared to watch, et a short distance, 


with anxious and respectful look, the person who | 


with mournful aspect tottered along. 

* Still and solemn was the scene; onthe grave 
wild flowers sprung, mingling with the long grass 
which in dewy drops waved over the silent stone. 

‘In mournful attitude, the stately figure, with 
bended knee and upraised hands, hung over the 
grave ; but soon, witha piercing groan, fell pros- 
trate on the grave of Helen. Surprise and dismay 
overwhelmed the honest borderer. He beheld, 
he recognized, in the melancholy stranger, the lost 
Fleming. 

‘With tender caution he hastened -to raise him 
up; but it was a vain effort. His gallant spirit was 
fled to join that of fair Helen. 

‘On her grave he found at last his bed of rest ; 
and, to the present day, their remains sleep in peace 
together.’ 

‘They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.’ 





————— 





FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
THE STEP-MOTHER. 

* Sally tells me that you are not my mamma,’ said 
a pretty curled headed boy of about four years of 
age, laying great stress upon the pronoun, and 
bursting into tears, as he addressed a beautiful 
young woman, who had become the wife of a rich 
widower ; ‘ but, continued he,’ ‘I told her that you 
was my ma, and Nanny’s too.’ ‘You did right,’ 
said the Countess, ‘I hope to prove myself a mo- 
ther to you both ; for, in marrying your father, I 
made a vow to have no separate interest or affec- 
tions, to love what he loved, and to honor and obey 
his will,’ then kissing the child, and giving him an 











and she never looked s6 enchanting. ‘ This is ad- 
mirable, this is as it ought to be,’ said I to myself, 
‘but she is only the wife of a few months, and I 
sincerely hope that she will continue as she begun, 
and that, when a second family occupies the same 
roof, she will conscientiously discharge her common 
duty to both, and make but one heart and feeling 
prevail with all the children alike.’ The scene 
which had just passed before my eyes filled my 
mind with deep reflection, and I could not help 
thinking how momentous a thing it is, to introduce 
a wife, who is not the parent of her husband’s fami- 
ly, into it. What jealousy ! what injustice ! what 
strife does not occur from such aunion ! how many 
struggles to alienate prior affection, what poutings 
and strivings to do away with claims of a former date! 
A man and woman ought to think thrice, before 
they give a nominal mother to motherless children. 
Purity is compromised, delicacy is robbed of its ce- 
lestial bloom, and justice wavers when the buxom 
widow spurns her lone pillow, to give her children 
to a father-in-daw, and herself a second lord. The 
commencement of such engagements is founded 
either in passion or in interest,-each of which is at 
variance with the duty they have to perform towards 
unoffending children, often made enemies from ill 
treatment, and I am at a loss to account for the pre- 
ference usually shown to a second family, by the 
parent of both ; the contracting party who has but 
one family, more naturally leans to it, but the mu- 
tual parent sins against nature by such conduct, 
whilst the other party offends honour and humanity 
ina minor, although not less dangerous degree.— 
Injustaque inverea applies too generally to the se- 
cond wife of an uxorious widower, vet it depends 
on her alone to merit a better name, and it appears 
to my humble conception, that a woman cannot 
more effectually endear herself to ber husband, 
than by considering his children and her own as a 
common stock in love, and by meking their inter- 


est and happiness one commoncanse. The sticklin 





for preferences, in any shape, is the beginning 
evil, and will end in misery and injustice ; the taunts 
about unequal birth, fortune,’ beauty, and (often 
ideal) merits, undermine domestic peace, and often 
end in enormous crimes. Slighted children run 
headlong to ruin and despair, take to idle habits 
and a vicious life, imbibe at an early age, the poi- 
son of envy and hatred, fall off from the duty and 
affection to a first parent, or pine in the wasting 
agonies of sensibility, wounded by neglect, and en- 
gender an indifference as to conduct ; for, remove 
the excitement to well-doing, and mental inactivity 
must ensue ; deny the meed of praise, and exertion 
is blighted forever. If ‘*my poor dear last hus- 
band,” be a horror and reproach to the second lucky 
adventurer, who fain would say, “ would that he 
were alive !” surely the “go away you troublesome 
thing,” to the offspring of him whom she is bound 
to love, honour, and obey, must be equally grating 
a sound, and as calculated to foster regrets, resent- 
ments, and altered feeling, that sensation which 
takes place of sated appetite, or of accomplished 
or disappointed mercenary designs. Nevertheless 
there is nothing more common in societ¥, and we 
have daily proofs of its baneful effects ; here we 
have a fine youth prematurely hurried into the ser- 
vice of his country, to be /illed off, or sacrificed 
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the yellow fever, merely because he stood in the 
way of Master Jackey, the produce of a second 
marriage: there we see loveliness and tender age 
a victim to rashness, an out-cast, a run-a-way, be- 
cause the daughter of her who lies, perhaps, in a 
new made grave, sins by inheriting her mother’s 
beauty, and is a contrast to a plain step-mother, who 
must rule the roast, unrivalled and uncontrolled. 
In one family, the child of the first matrimonial en- 
gagement. flies from home frem having lost a fa- 
ther’s heart—in another, a wretched daughter mar- 
ries the first being that asks her, merely to escape 
the tyranny of a strange woman, placed in usufped 
authority over her. In lower life, step-fathers 
cruelly chastising the wife’s children, disgust the 
beholder—and base women, breaking the spirit of 
the children given in charge to them by tbe laws of 
society, awaken horror in an honest breast : doubt- 
ful and dangerous, however, as these repeated nup- 
tials are, it is possible to perform the double duties 
thus imposed, and there are some rare examples to 
justify the remark. “ What is a step-mother ”” 
said Irish Pat to a neighbor countryman, “ why,” 
says Booney, ‘*a step-mother is a step towards be- 
ing a mother, and yet no mother at all, at all.’— 
Bravo ! Master Pat, but we will examine another 
picture. Lady Hartly ventured upon a widower of 
forty, he had five children du premier lit, and a se- 
cond family of the same number was the conse- 
quence of the second engagement. Sir John was 
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asportsman, and so completely neglected all of 
them, that he could not be accused of a preference 
toany one of them; ‘there take them away when 
they have had a glass of wine,’ was his daily order 
at dessert time, touching the second breed ; ‘I shall 
be glad when the vacation is over, and the brats re- 
turn to school (or college),’ was his remark con- 
cerning the first, whenever they were at home; 
but his mild, matron-like lady was a mother to all 
without prejudice, preference, or injustice ; she 
would play with the former like a child and a school 
compan:on, and was the tender nurse and pre- 
ceptress of the latter. To reconcile one to another, 
to establish the closest links of affection and amity 
between them, to recommend them to their father, 
to minister to their innocent pleasures, and to con- 
ceal their trivial faults, occupied her whole time, 
and they repaid her with the sincerest love. The 
lovely Laura married her guardian, a handsome 
man of fifty, for whom (on account of his age and 
the parental office which he had discharged towards 
her) she entertained more respect and esteem than 
admiration or impassioned feeling. He had a son 
of twenty-one years of age, an officer of Light Dra- 
goons, wild, expensive, and fond of pleasure, but 
of a good temper and feeling heart ; he might have 
beheld any other step-mother with envy and inis- 
trust, or he might have viewed a beautiful young 
woman thus paired, with regret, or a criminal flame; 
but Laura was cast in such a gentle mould, that to 
know her was to be her friend, and she fulfilled her 
duties as a wife and as a mother in such a manner, 
as to captivate every one connected with the family. 
She never addressed Theodore by any other name 
than “ my son ;” and he found in her a mother, a 
sister, and a friend. Proud of her elegant form and 
good taste in dress, he was her frequent attendant 
in public ; convinced of her benevolent mind, she 





was his adviser and confidant, ever sweetening and 
mellowing down the least rigid word or action of 
her husband towards his first-born. When he ex- 
ceeded his pay and allowance, her purse made up 
the deficiency ; and whenever he had committed 
an error, she was his apologist in the first instance, 
directress in the second, and his consolatrix in care; 
and when no remedy could be found for what had 
occurred, it was delightful to see the two together. 
Asa proof of the mutual sentiment existing between 
them, I remember him one day introducing her to a 
foreign nobleman thus——** Voila ma belle mere, 
vraiment belle, est non seulement ma mere, mais ma 
meilleure amie.” The play upon the words belle 
mere, makes all transiftion fall short of the original, 
but it does not hinder it from being copied from 
that life, which would bea blessing to society, and 
is what is advised by Pur1o-SpecTaTor. 
VARIETYWY. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In making lately some necessary repairs in St. 
Dunstan’s church, Canterbury, a box was found, 
containing the head of the great Lord Chancellor 
More, who was condemned to the block by that 
ruthless king, Henry the Villth, for refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy to the self-willed mo- 
narch. The head, with the exception of a few of 
the teeth, was much decayed ; and the sacred re- 
mains have been restored to their resting-place.— 
Sir Thomas was beheaded on the 6th of July, 1625, 
in the 53d year of his age ; after the exeettion, tho’ 
the body was buried in the church of St. Peter, in 
the Tower, and afterwards in Chelseachurch, where 
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it now lies, yet his head was set on a pole upon 
London Bridge ; and was afterwards privately bo’t 
by his daughter Margaret, wife of J. Roper, esq.— 
His daughter preserved the head in a box, with 
much devotion, and placed it in a vault, partly in the 
wall on the south side of the church, wuere it was 
recently discovered, and very near to her own tomb. 
The south chancel of the church is called the Ro- 
per chancel; and there hung the belmet and sur- 
coat, with the arms of Sir T. More on it. 
epee am 

When the Irish King at Arms waited on the then 
Bishop of Killaloe to summon bim to parliament, 
which was a ceremony requiring the formality of 
the heraldric attire, the bishop’s servant, not know- 
ing what to make of his appearance, and not clear- 
ly comprehending the title with which his memory 
was charged, introduced him, saying, ‘ My Lord, 
here is the King of Trumps.’ 





It is said, that a milliner of Bath, caricaturing 
sensibility, ‘was detaining Quin, while buying a 
pair of gloves, with expressions of her ardent de- 
sire to see him make love. Quin, who seems to 
have been the Dr. Johnson of the stage, if we may 





judge from the character of his replies, answered, 


* Madam, I never make love ; I always buy it ready 
made. 


The Painter.—A troublesome sitter to 
eminent portrait painter, puzzled himself and pla- 
guéd the artist in determining whether he should | 
be painted on pannel or canvass. ‘But how would 
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you have me drawn ” he at last asked the irritated 
man of talent. ‘On wood, sir, (roared the latter ;) 
such a fellow as you ought to be drawn on nothing 
but a hurdle.’ 





Etymology.—‘ Why are doctors called physicians, 
mamma ” said a little inquisitive girl to her mother, 
who had just been visited by one of these. ‘ Physi- 
cian, (replied Mamma, who was seldom at a loss 
for an answer) comes from fee-seek, as the doctors 
ride about all day to seek fees.’ 

ee te 

Experience shows that the preference 
of trifling to important excellence is com 
mon; but what will be said to a lady of 
some pretensions in society, and who has 
resided at Rome, who in a comparison of 
painting with sculpture declared the lat- 
ter was more agreeable to her, because 
‘it took a better polish.’ 





TITLES OF SOVEREIGNS. 

The King of Monomotapa is surround- 
ed by musicians and poets, who call him 
Lord of the Sun and Moon; Great Ma- 
gician and Great Thief! 

TheKing of Araccan is called “ Empe- 
ror of Araccan, Possessor of the White 
Elephants and the Two Earrings, Legiti- 
male Heir of Pegul and Brama, Lord of 
the Twelve Provinces of Bengal, and the 
Twelve Kings who place their heads un- 
der his feet.” 

The King of Ava is called God. When 
he writes to a foreign Sovereign, he calls 
himself the King of Kings, whom all 
others should obey, as he is absolute mas- 
ter of the ebb and flow of the sea, brother 
to the sun, and King of the four and twen- 
ty umbrellas: These umbrellas are al- 
ways carried before him. 

The Kandyan Sovereign is called De- 
wo, (God.) In a deed of gift, he proclaims 
himself the protector of religion, whose 
fame is infinite and of surpassing excel- 
lence, exceeding the moon, the unexpand- 
ed jessamine buds, the stars, &c., whose 
feet are as fragrant to the noses of other 
Kings as flowers to bees; our most noble 
patron and god by custom, &c. 

—— eo 

Simplicity of a German Girl.--T wo maid 
servants wére sent into the theatre at Vi- 
enna, when Velutti was to sing, to keep 
places forthe Itelianopera. On account 
of the illness of the singer, a German 
piece was substituted, which induced the 
family to remain at home, while the girls 
were permitted to continue@t the theatre 
during the whole performance. When 
the play began, one of them exclaimed, 
with astonishment, “*Howisthis’? I now 
understand Italian all at once, as if I had 
learned it.’’ 

—— 

If you feel inclined to exercise your ven- 
geance against one that hy . deeply injured 
you, take the first opportunity of doing 
him a service. If he has any feeling, you 
will wound bim to the quick. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








Joseph II, of Germany.—W hen Joseph 
the Second, uncle to the present Empe- 
ror of Germany, was at Paris, he derived 
much gratification from surveying such 
objects as were worthy a stranger’s ob- 
servation, without the pageanty of royal- 
ty, or the attendance of his courtiers.— 
Walkiog into a coffee house of great re- 
pute, at an early hour one morving, he 
politely requested to have a dish of cho- 
colate. As he had no retinue, and ap- 
peared very simply drest, the waiter sur- 
lily replied, there was none ready; upon 
which the Emperor walked leisurely 
away, and entered a house of very inferi- 
or note, where his request was very dif- 
ferently received, and the chocolate pre- 
pared with the utmost expedition. Dur- 
ing the time it was getting ready, the 
landlord’s daughter accidentally came 
down, and the Emperor, struck with her 
beauty, expressed his astonishment that 
she was not married. The man inform- 
ed him that her poverty was the occasion 
of it, as she was tenderly attached to a 
young man, whose father had refused his 
consent, because he could not give her a 
thousand crowns. Joseph immediately 
called for a pen and ink, and writing an 
order on .his banker for six thousand li- 
vres, put it into the hands of the astonish- 
ed landlord, and hurried out of the house 
to avoid the praises his beneficence de- 
manded. 


EEE EE 


POETRY. 


SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND, 














Remember me, when far away 

You journey through the world’s wide waste ; 
Remember me in early day, 

Or when the evening shadows haste. 


When high the pensive moon appears, 
And night with all her starry train 
Gives rest to human hopes and fears ; 
Remember I alone complain. 


Remember me whene’er you sigh, 
Be it at midnight’s silent hour ; 
Remember me, and think that I 
Return thy sigh and feel its power. 


Whene’er you think on those away, 
Or when you bend the pious knee ; 
Or when your thoughts to pleasure stray, 
O then, dear E—-r, remember me. 


MARGARET. 





FROM THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE, 


JUAN FERNANDES. 


Chere’s an island*afar in the blue western sea, 
Where spring smiles forever, for you and for me ; 
The wind breathing fragrance will waft away care, 
And sorrow and envy can never he there. 


The sun as he sets on the fountains and flowers, 
Will leave not a bower so delicious as ours ; 

And the moon rising pale on that island of green, 
Will shed her soft light over souls as serene. 


To solitude lovely, then hasten with me, 
Where Paradise blooms in the isles of the sea ; 
Oh! I shall not regret the lost Eden of bliss, 

With a being like you, in an island like this 








FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
LINES. 

I gazed upon her cheek—the fever 
Of deep disease was burning there, 
And every utterance of her air 

Was pain ;—yet, like a young deceiver, 
She smiled to hear me tell my fear, 
And bade me be of better cheer. 


I kissed those burning cheeks and started 
To find them so unearthly hot ; 
I kissed her lips, but wondered not, 
For ere from them my lips were parted, 
The burning of her laboring breath 
Told me of rank disease and death. 


I pressed her willing hand ; the languor 
Of listless suffering madg them twine 
More lovingly and long in mine ; 

And ’gainst myself some nameless anger 
Arose, that I should be so well, 

And she in pain unspeakable. 


I told her of my fear and sorrow— 
Selfish and thoughtless that I was, 
Thus by my wretchedness, to cause 

A wo her sickness could not borrow : 
And then she wept, and bade me spare 
No more unhappy thoughts on her. 


It was soon o’er—that hectic colour 
O’er her young face a moment ranged, 
And then too rapidly was changed 

For one—oh ! ghastlier and duller ; 
And her forced smile could bring no flush ; 
The life-springs of her heart were hushed. 


She sung within my arms, and firmer, 
Than the poor heart that throbbed to hers, 
With many agonies and tears,— 
Laid her pale head, without a murmur, 
Upon my breast,—so calm the air, 
I thought she would have slumbered there. 


It was the last time that we parted— 
It was the last time that we met :— 
I went from her without regret, 
Because I deemed me broken-hearted, 
And thought with a pleased hope, that I 
Should with my soul’s best idol die. 


Andliving yet! aye, a lorn tower, 
From which the habitants are gone, 
Where the wild fox and spectre wan, 

In festival of darkness cower,— 

And howl such dirges of dismay, 
As keep all living things away. 


MELANCHOLY. 





THE GRAVE. 


How deep and quiet is the tomb— 
Its brink hew dark and dread ! 

Veiling in an impervious gloom 
The country of the dead. 


The nightingale’s sweet melody 
Is never warbled there, 

And friendship’s votive roses lie 
Wither’d on the bier. 


There widow’d brides forsaken wring 
Their hands in wild despair, 

Vain in its depths their moans they fling, 
With the young orphan’s prayer. 


Yet where for happiness beside 
Shall wretched mortals fly, 

When that dark gate alone may hide 
Their hoped tranquillity! ~ 


There hearts are driven storm-tost by woes, 


That ne’er knew rest before,— 
Where else shall they obtain repose, 
But where they beat na more ’ 





FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Supposed to be sung by the Wife of a Japanese whe 


ad accompanied the Russians to their country. 


I look through the mist, and I see thee not— 
Are thy home and thy love so soon forgot ? 
Sadly closes the weary day, 
And still thy bark is far away ! 

The tent is ready, the mats are spread, 
The saranna* is pluck’d for thee, 

Alas! what fate has thy baidare + led 
So far from thy home and me ? 


Has my bower no longer charms for thee >— 


Where the + purple jessamines twine 
Round the stately, spreading, cedar tree, 
Amd rest in its arms so tenderly, 

As I have reposed in thine. 

In vain have I found the § sea-parrot’s nest, 
And robb’d of its plume her glittering breast, 
Thy mantle with varied hues to adorn,— 
Thou hast left me watchful and forlorn ! 


Dost thou roam, amid the eagle flocks 
Whose eyry is in the highest rocks ? 

Dost thou seek the fox in his lurking-place, 
Or hold the beaver in weary chase ! 

Dost thou search beneath the foaming tide 
Wherein the precious || red pearls hide ? 


Return !—the evening mist is chill, 
And sad is my watch on the lonely hill, 
Return !—the night-wind is cold on my brow, 
And my heart is as cold and desolate now. 
Alas! [ await thee and hope in vain !— 
I shall never behold thy return again ! 

. o 7 al * * * 


She stood on the beach all the starless night, 
But nought appear’d to her eager sight ; 

No bark on its bosom the ocean bore, 

And he whom she loved return’d no more. 

For the strangers came from the icy North, 
And their words and their gifts had won him forth. 
Their ship sail’d far from his native bay, 

And it bore him to other regions away. 





* Saranna is the bread-fruit of the Japanese. 

+ Baidare, the Japanese boat. 

+ Purple jessamine, Bignoria grandiflora, is a 
climbing plant, native of Japan ; flowers purple. 

§ They ornament their parkis (mantles) and all 
their dresses with the feathers of the sea-parrot, 
storm finch, and mauridor. 

| Japan produces red pearls, which are not less 
esteemed than white. 





TO A LITTLE LAND-BIRD, 


Which settled on a Vessel, between two and three 
miles from the nearest Shore. 
Welcome, weary, winged stranger, 
Welcome to our rocking bark ; 
Welcome, ’mid this wide-spread danger, 
As the night grows wild and dark. 


Why suspect us ? we are friendly,— 
Cease thy fluttering,—go to rest,— 

We a resting-place will lend thee, 
Here benighted from thy nest. 


Yes, the hardy sailor hails thee 
As a wanderer from thy home ; 
Wonders what can so far wing thee,— 
Tempt thee, like himself, to roam. 


But here’s one whose gentler bosom 
Feels kind pity’s higher swell ; 

To his bosom, wanderer, welcome,— 
There thy sorrows, stranger, tell. 


Come and pour thy little sorrows, 
They shall touch some kindred chords ; 
Tun’d to sympathy, which borrows 
Strength from what its aid affords. 


Yes, here’s one to grief no stranger, 
One whose breast for thee can move : 

Come, then, little airy ranger, 

Come, and all his pity prove.. 


